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LET THOSE LAUGH WHO WIN. 
“What fools these mortals be.” 
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FOR “PRESIDENT, JAMES G. 
BLAINE. 





the 
mouthpiece of its convention at Chicago, 


THE Republican party, cinrough 
has spoken at last, and has spoken with no 
uncertain sound. In four ballots James G. 


Blaine, 


worthiest man the Republican party could 


of Maine, has been nominated as the 


select to ask the people for the highest office 
in their gift. The choice was an eminently 


” and 


shameless self-seekers in the party, a most 


wise, and, to all save a few ‘“‘ cranks 


satisfactory one. Mr. Blaine isno mushroom 
statesman. He has been before the country 


for years; the people know him thor- 


eughly, and in the fulness of their sat- 


isfied knowledge, have nominated him. 


He has his enemies; what head ever towered 
above its fellows without becoming a mark 
The first half of the 
political campaign —that which precedes 


nomination—has been conducted with viru- 


for envy and malice. 


lence and acrimony, far beyond the usual 


limits of partisan warfare. Venal pen and 
hireling pencil have collected all the filth 
and venom they could muster, and poured 
it on Mr. Blaine’s devoted head. 


of the mud stuck? 


Has any 
The closing scenes in 
convention last week, the wild acclaim with 
which the nomination was made unanimous, 


| 


| whispered. 
' 





THE JUDGE. 


the cheers and shouts which shook Chicago 
and found an echo in every corner of the 
land, are the best answers to that question. 
Mr. 


co-believers—the worthy standard bearer of 


Blaine is the choice of his political 


the grand old party. 
It is not at such a moment as this that the 
future president of the United States needs 


either defence or justification. Weall know 





what charges have been brought against him | 


—idle, malicious charges as they have been 
proven to be. 
and all witnessed its triumphant refutation 
last Friday at Chicago. We have seen the 
rancor with which Mr. Blaine’s enemies have 
pursued him, we have seen the dastardly 


like 


a noxious insect of night seeking its own sus- 


stab which Puck attempted to inflict, 


tenance from the annoyance of a being as 
infinitely superior to Puck or its proprietors 


We have 


as a good man is toa bad bed-bug. 


se 2A , , r Ore s CO] ‘ i ° . 
seen these petty weapons recoil on the hands | jured by the recent explosion in London—a 


that held them, leaving James G. Blaine 
where in right of his God-given 
commanding abilities, he ought to be—at 
the head of the Republican party. 

Tue JuDGE congratulates Mr. Blaine on 
his nomination as the most triumphant refu- 
tation possible of all that his detractors ‘ave 


Jok: 


A. Logan on his well-deserved success, and 


THE JUDGE congratulate 


his proud position in the second place of his 
party’s ticket; and last but not least THE 
JUDGE congratulates the Republican party 
on a wise choice worthily bestowed, and on 
the best ticket it has given the people since 
a Chicago convention four and twenty years 
ago called on Illinois and Maine to head its 
ad ministra- 


ticket, and Abraham Lincoln’s 


tion was the result. Again we have Illinois 
and Maine on the same ticket—this time in 
reversed order—and again the ticket comes 


from Chicago. May the omen be fortunate! 





THE DYNAMITE ARGUMENT. 


Tne inhabitants of Ireland have been for 
many years posing before the world as a 
people with a grievance. Some years ago 
they really had a'grievance—several of them, 
in fact, and very real and tangible they were. 
Since then, however, the pressure of public 
opinion and the advancing enlightenment of 
the age have been working steadily in their 
behalf; concession after concession has been 
granted by England, and, on the whole, 
they are fairly governed and ‘as well off as 
any other people that the sun shines on. To 
be sure, they object to paying rent, but 
people in other countries object to paying 
rent too—and yet it has to be paid. In 
point of fact, the Irish rent payers at home 


We have all heard the tale | 


| to grant further 


talents and | 








are much better off than they are here, inas- 
much as they have been granted novae tabu- 
lae, and a sweeping away of their arrears, 
which no government in any other country 
has had the consideration or temerity to 
grant to its embarrassed householders. 

But the Hibernian mind is filled with 
vague, restless longings for it knows not 
what. It wants something—the earth, 
probably, with the kingdom-to-come thrown 
in—and it seeks it in its sweet, untutored 
impulsive way, through the medium of dy- 
namite. 

Now dynamite is an argument more forci- 
ble than convincing, and its promiscuous 
application to London public buildings is 
scarcely likely to incline the British public 
privileges to the suffering 
the other of the channel. 
Furthermore, as an engine of vengeance, it 


saints on side 


| is incomplete, owing to its impartiality. A 
‘ 
| charge of 


dynamite, though exploded by 
Irish hands, is just as apt to injure Pat, if 
he be in the neighborhood, as it is to injure 
John. In fact, the few people who were in- 
hackman, 
probably, 


a few servant girls, etc.—were 
if not Irish themselves, at least 
Irish sympathizers. Indeed, one of Ireland’s 
would-be liberators—a gentlemen yclept 
Kenny—remarkcd in some trepidation that, 
if the Nelson monument had been blown up, 
as seemed to be the design of the dynam- 
‘L2rs, he would have gone up with it. Where 
ue was at the time he omitted to state. 
Probably on top of the column, for Mr. 
Kenny, like other Irish liberators, is a rising 
young man. Two more of the Ilibernian 
agitators, Messrs. Sexton and Redmond, 
were almost within reach when the explosion 
took place. What a pity it seems that truth 
forbids us to omit the word “almost.” 

To drop badinage and come down to sober 
fact, this dynamite policy is, as all the world 
admits, barbarous, wanton, devilish. Also, 
it is suicidal to any hopes which Ireland may 
entertain of further concession. There is 
nothing to be gained by it, and everything 
to be lost. If the dynamiters were to suc- 
ceed in laying London in ruins to-morrow, 
Ireland would be no nearer the impossible, 
intangible mark she is aiming at. 





AN Trish truckman, on hearing of Blaine’s 
nomination, voiced a sentiment which will 
not be without weight at the polls, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Blaine for Prisident! More power 
to him, be jabers. There’s a man big 
enough for England to see.” 





AN aspiring young farmer who has read 
the agricultural journals in vain for an an- 
swer, would like us to tell him what are the 
main pillars on which the science of agricul- 
ture rests. We should suppose that it 
doesn’t much matter what kind, so long as 
you don’t try to rest it on cater-pillars. 


** Don’t hag want to regulate your own 
rints? as the Irishwoman said when her 
husband came home with torn pants. 



































A CHAPTER ON HERALDRY. 


Since Mr. Chester Arthur, by the force 
of circumstances and Guiteau’s bullet, was 
fired—if we may be allowed the term—into 
the presidential chair, he has acquired a 
vast accession of personal dignity and im- 
portance, and has come to the conclusion 
that he crest. <A 


thing to paint on the panels of your carriage 


must have a crest 1s a 
and to have stamped on the buttons of your 
servants’ livery, and, if not particularly use- 
ful, is sometimes quite ornamental. It is 
not a very appropriate ornament for a citizen 
of a republic and a comparatively new coun- 
try at that; but as Chester Arthur rejoices 
in a brace of historical names—both christian 
and surname, though, like an ill-drilled re- 
cruit, he steps off with the wrong one—he 
naturally considered it eusy enough to plant 
armorial 
Arthurs—there 
have been lots of Arthurs, famous in song 


a genealogical tree and hang an 


shield among its branches. 


and story, from good King Arthur of the | 


down to 


A. Arthur himself. 


Table down to 
to Chester 


Round well, 


down Why 
shouldn’t he be 
King Arthur? 


should he? 


the negative is, that historians gravely doubt 


On the other hand, why 
The principal reason in favor of 


that such a person as King Arthur existed; 
in THE JI 
ment in our President’s favor. 
nihil fit,” our wort hy chief magistrate rather 
partakes of the negative qualities of his illus- 
trious but mythical namesake, and he isn’t 
much of a president—now, is he? But at 
leaving Lyonnesse and the Round Table out 
of the question entirely, and is as well cal- 
culated to carry and adorn a crest 
other. 
Then we 
Sir Walter 
Charge,” the name has had a chivalric and 
noble ring. 


as any 


come to Chester. Ever since 


Scott wrote ‘‘ Charge, Chester, 
There is another Chester in the 
southwest of England which also has a noble 
ring—the ring in which the Chester Cup is 
run—but Un- 
questionably a Chester should have a cup— 
Chester A. Arthur, 


long life to him, is determined to have both. 


this is beside the question. 


we mean a crest—and 


Heraldry, we are told, is a very ancient 
science. It had its origin among the Egyp- 
tians, and was old in the days when the 
Caesars ruled at Rome. Modern heraldry, 
however, is comparatively recent, and did 
not obtain in its present form earlier than 
the twelfth Chester A. 


was nowhere then; that was a convention at 


century. 


which he was not represented, and so we 
cannot blame him if he, feeling that he was 
slighted when crests were given out, makes 
up his mind to have a spick and span new 
one all to himself. 

He has a beauty—every one will concede 
that. Heraldry exhausts itself in the attempt 


to describe it. The nearest THE JUDGE can 


descended from the good 


DGE’s mind that is rather an argu- | 


‘* Br nihilo | 


: . | clency. 
any rate Arthur is a good historical name, | 


| more intelligent expression. 
Arthur | 
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JUST THE SAME ONLY DIFFERENT. 


DEACON GLUM.—‘“‘ 


Hi vekiah Jones, I’m SOTTY to see you working on the Sabhath. 


H. Jones.—‘‘ /’m not working, I’m only diggin’ a few worms to go a fishing. 


of the 
technical nomenclature has escaped us, but 
doubtless Mr. Arthur can supply the defi- 


gules party per pale wavy—the rest 


At any rate, the crest is a spick 


and span new one, as we said before, not 
marred with bands or bars sinister or cut up 
with quarterings like your effete old country 
blazonry, and it ought to be painted on a 
sign as big as a barn door todo it full jus- 
Mr. Arthur to 


add Chicago rampant as a cognizance, and 


tice. We would recommend 


to adopt as his motto ‘‘ Cave Blainem,” as a 
modern application of the worn out old 


‘* Cave canem.” 





Beating Boston. 





‘© Yrs,” said the Boston man to the con- 
ductor of car 21, South Fourth St. Line, 
‘vou folks are far behind Boston in street- 
car locomotion.” 

“In what way?” 
hotly. 

‘* Our horses,” said the Boston man, ‘‘ have 
not that jaded appearance; the outside of 
our cars look better; and our freight has a 
Besides the 
interval between our cars is much shorter.” 

‘“*We admit our inferiority to Boston in 
more than street-car locomotion,” said the 
conductor, ‘‘but our ‘super’ has perfected 
an invention that will revolutionize street- 
car travel. He has caused an india rubber 
car to be made, which will be placed in the 


asked the 


conductor 


| centre of our route; a team of horses, and a 


conductor and driver will be on each end. 
At a signal from Donahue, the starter, the 
horses will pull in opposite directions, the 
ends arriving at the Ferry and Ridgewood 


come to it is water-bougets on a field or, | simultaneously, when the passengers will 


leave the car, when it will recede back to 
its original size. Besides——” 

But at this point the conductor was called 
inside to settle a dispute between the fat 
woman and the crank. When he came out 
the Boston man had disappeared. In his dis- 
appointment and chagrin he had jumped off 
backwards and was lost in a cloud of dust. 





The (Extremely) Old Song. 
WE know you have an awful cold 
That quite unfits your voice for singing, 
We know, and so need not be told, 
You came without your music bringing. 


We know you are less well than sick, 


And that you do not like coercion, 
And have not practiced for a week. 

(Your neighbors have a different version.) 
We know you can’t play anything, 

That you've forgotten all you ever 
Have learned to either play or sing, 

That you were never very clever. 


We know before a stranger crowd 

You hate to show your lack of training; 
Of music you were never proud, 

And ballads are so very straining 


We know that this piano’s new, 
Unlike the one in your possession, 
The room is warm to smothering, too, 

And all unfit for ‘‘ true expression.” 


We know you never play or sing 

In public with a crowd to hear you, 
Alone you do your practicing. 

(A hundred people living near you!) 
You say you're sure there is a score 

Of better players present? Truly, 
We did not think of that before, 

We'll call on them; they’ll answer duly 
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A Stuffed Crocodile. 


Ampuisious infant of the Nile! 

What dreams of ancient days defile 
Before me, as I watch you smile, 

Black, grim, sardonic, on the style 

Of this degenerate age—the while 

Your thoughts go back to splendid pile 
Of architrave and peristyle; 

Egyptian temples by the mile, 

With columns vast and silent aisle— 
Encaustic pavement’s glittering tile— 
The dumb-mouthed sphinx, the river isle 
Of lotus bloom and chamomile, 

Where dwell the parischites vile 

Who mummied you—these dead dreams rile 
No doubt your Abyssinian bile; 

You weep your famous tears—exile 
From Egypt!—Thou hast lost the guile 
To entice with alluring wile 

To teeth serrated like a file 

The missionary’s juicy chile; 

Or convert converts into chyle 
You're stuffed— poor little crocodile! 


EDMUND RUSSELL 





but I don’t 


Well, we are in Paris at last, 
believe anything short of dynamite from 


London would have started Mr. 
feather. 

I told him so, but he was in a facetious 
mood and said, after the experience he had 
had with my tongue, dynamite had no ter- 
rors for him. ‘That he was quite accustomed 
to a blowing up. 

I told him such remarks were entirely 
uncalled for, and he finally acknowledged 
that they were and said he’d pay the penalty, 
and asked what I wanted. 

I promptly informed him that a new Worth 
dress was the thing I desired most of all 
others, and he said I could order it. 

As soon as we arrived | proceeded to carry 
out my intention, and Iam sure to have a 
gorgeous robe that will make half the women 
in the colony stare with envy. 

I can’t quite make out what ails Heracli- 
tus, however, unless he’s made a lot of 
money, for he was never so good natured 
before. I declare I’m quite in love with 
him, and 1’m half sorry that I accepted the 
scent bottle the Baron presented to me soon 
after my arrival. 

Its such a great big one that I can’t carry 
it without Heraclitus noticing it, and as he 
has often said they were the most scentless 
and senseless things a woman could use, I 
don’t want him to think I’ve been buying 
one. Besides, this is a very expensive one 
and he’d wonder where I got the money. 


Penny- 
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A DRUMMER’S EXPERIENCE IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 











(oicc or rake) 
| nenesPon a 
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I wish the Baron had kept the old vinia- 
grette, or whatever he calls it, to himself; 
its sure to get me into trouble. ~ 

We went to the wedding of old Sir John 
Lubbock before we left London, and I never 
saw such a sight as it was. 

Think of a pretty young bride all glitter- 
ing with diamonds, and shimmering in satin 
and lace, being led to the altar by a gouty 
old man with his feet all done up in blankets. 

They can talk of American girls selling 
themselves for rank and riches all they want 
to. I’ve got my opinion of London girls, 
and married ladies too, for that matter. 

I didn’t blame the bride for wanting to 
change her name, howeve;. 

Miss Fox-Pitt hasn’t a very enchanting 
sound I must admit. Lubbock wouldn’t be 
much better if it hadn’t a title before it. 

Besides a gouty old husband to look after, 
my lady must be agreeable to Sir John’s 
wonderful dog, and is expected to take an 
interest in a horrible nursery of ants, which 
is supposed to be a very scientific affair. 

I declare I’d as soon marry a zoological 
garden at once and be done with it. 

His first wife used to illustrate his works 
on natural history for him, but I don’t sup- 
pose he’ll expect this pretty young bride to 
do anything like that. 

The wedding wasa splendid affair though, 
and no mistake. I wore a lovely dress, but 
my jewels didn’t look like much beside 
those the old dowagers exhibited. 

I had plenty of attention and enjoyed my- 
self thoroughly, and better than all, my dress 
and my ‘‘charming” appearance was noticed 
in two of the London newspapers. 





Heraclitus stuck up his nose when he read 


the extracts, but I guess he felt a little flat- 
tered by it all the same. 

He says he is not going to stay long in 
Paris, but is soon going back to London. I 
shan’t care, for it will soon be gay there, and 
I’ll come out in some new French 
that are sure to attract attention. 

One thing I don’t like, though, atall. We 
have got an English nursery-governess for 
little Kathleen, and things don’t work well 
at all. 

Marie is jealous of the English woman, 
and it is unpleasant to say the least. 

The governess isa funny looking person, 
but seems to be amiable, and Marie does my 
back hair up just lovely, so I suppose I must 
try and patch up a peace between the two. 

Heraclitus says if Marie doesn’t like things 
to let her go, but I can’t do that. She’s 
invaluable to me, and besides she knows all 
about the scent bottle and might tell. 

I never in all my life saw any one have as 
much trouble as I have. 

If it isn’t one thing, it’s another to bother 
the life of 


dresses 


PENELOPE PENNYFEATHER, 





The Writers of Society. 


MILLIONAIRES write checks. 
Clerks write duns. 

Poets write rubbish. 

Women write postscripts. 
Lawyers write briefs. 
Parsons write longs. 

Wise men write nothing. 





We speak of Love’s shafts, because the 
little mule seldom trots in double harness. 



































A Boarding-house Dinner. 
I TELL you, but John is the hero to-night, 

For the dinner is ready; the boarders come on, 
And the dishes are flung to the left and the right, 
But above all the clamor and wonderful sight, 

Comes a constant, promiscuous calling for John 


There are waiters in force to the number of two, 
gut Jenny, the girl, does nothing but stare, 

And stands over there as if held down by glue, 

And never brings just what you're asking her to, 
Like well done beef when you ask for it rare. 


‘* John, the sass,” bawls a buxom old dame, 
‘*And I'll thank you, sir, for the ‘taters,” 
For a distant dish she takes practiced aim, 
Captures, hauls in, and removes the same, 

And treads on a gentleman’s gaiters 


‘Was that your toe?””—“‘ John, here, this way,” 
From the upper end in a querulous bass, 
And from every direction, ‘‘ John, I say,” 
And grumbling and reaching, and ‘‘I wish he 
may ‘ 


‘** John, here, I'll take apple sass.”’ 


Sut John has escaped to the kitchen, has fled, 
And laughs at confusion and eats a big hunk, 
Not caring a tittle for all that is said, 
On his disrespect and his obstinate head, 
But meantime the boarders are getting up spunk. 


Five minutes go by—the table looks thin, 
More hungry consumers have taken a seat 
‘Here, Jenny, the bread—”’ when John rushes in 
Heavy laden, is greeted with, ‘‘Where have you 
been? 


Here, take this gristle and give me some meat.” 


Well, I declare, there's beefsteak, of course, 
It's a positive shame to have that every day.” 
‘““The fare,” sneers another, ‘‘ becomes worse and 
worse; = 
And the madam gets mad if you kick up a fuss; 
And—‘‘ One plate of soup,” moans poor Mr. A. 


‘Yes, sir; one minute’”’—he’'s been there an hour, 

‘**Codtish, you say’ Why don’t they have bass?” 

‘Take those onions away; these tomatoes are sour,” 

And, ‘‘These rice cakes are poor—need a little 
less flour.’ 

Quoth the dame, ‘‘ You aint brought me no 


Sass, 


‘Be quiet, my love; what is it you wish?” 
‘* Wish! -now look at my plate and talk like that, 
Bill, 
Do you see them bones and where is the fish? 
Those people up there have cleaned every dish, 
And I—” ‘Say, John; something to eat, if you 
will.” 


A few have the secret whom John doth treat 
To the best of the fare—in accordance with tips. 
The boarders all growl and get in a heat, 
And whisper and say they've had nothing to eat. 
While the favorite smiles, and his coffee sips. 


But the meal is now ending—all finish together, 
And the few who get coffee want ‘‘ sugar and 
cream,” 
Yet some are still struggling and mutter ‘‘ what 
leather!” 
But—a hush and a lull—on the breeze from a 
feather, 
In glides the madam, so sweet and supreme. 


John is now crushed, and the landlady rules, 
And presides with that dignity handed from 
yore 
‘Here John—be quick—this coffee—Miss Pool's.” 
Up jumps the dame, ‘‘ Do you think we are fools? 
We've waited an hour and wont wait any 
more.” : 


Cc. &. DAVIDSON, 


THE cat o’nine tales—Whittington’s cat. 
Yes, and ninety times nine. 





WANTED TO BE INSURED. 
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NEIGHBOR Situ (to Pete) 
minutes.” 
Petre—‘** You want me to hold dat hoss ? 


‘“* Say, Pete ; 


Id like to git you to hold my pony a few 


Well, I jest hold ’em on one condition, and 


dat is dat you deposit wid me de price ob his funeral ’spences.” 


Tales of My Grandmother. 


TALE NO. II. 


My Aunt Prissy lived with us. She was 
grandma’s only daughter. She had lived all 
her life in great awe of her mother. She 
had married at the age of twenty-five, I be- 
lieve, but even after her marriage did not 
ever presume to act on her own and her hus- 
band’s authority without consulting her 
mother. In fact, it was rumored that dur- 
ing her honey-moon she wrote for mamma’s 
leave to eat butter on her bread, and also 
required the maternal sanction on many 
other points, on which most would have 
used their own discretion, or permitted their 
husband to decide for them. In fact, Aunt 
Prissy’s husband was a person of very little 
weight, and it was on the whole a relief to 
all parties when he fell into the river one 
day, and the jury brought in a verdict of 
** Found drowned.” 

I never learnt who found him, or any 
further particulars, but Aunt Prissy and I 
were fast friends. Who but Aunt Prissy 
spread preserves on my bread when I was 
in disgrace? Who but Aunt Prissy mended 
my torn garments, and surreptitiously undid 
my various pieces of mischief? 

Who else would persuade grandma I was 
out walking when I was in bed in the morn- 
ing, or in bed, when I wasout larking in the 
evening? 

Who else found me houseroom for my ter- 
riers, ferrets, piebald rats, and pet monkeys, 
and all other things her gentle soul abhorred ? 
—dear Aunt Prissy! We understood one 
another so well, but she had hard work often 
to keep my many enormities from grandma’s 
ears. 

‘* Where’s that boy, Priscilla?” grandma 


would say, ‘‘after no good, Ill be bound. 
I’ll send him toa public school. I think Mr. 
Kane is not half equal to managing him.” 
Then my Aunt would say, ‘‘ Dear mother, 
he isin no mischief. You remember the 
Doctor told you he required exercise, and I 
sent him out for a walk.” 

‘Yes, Priscilla, I thought the boy was 
not well, but he was very rude indeed, yes- 
terday. ‘The Doctor said he was to take a 
walk every morning, on an empty stomach, 
and he asked, ‘Upon whose?’ He is sadly 
flippant. I ordered a bottle of pomade for 
his hair, and he rubbed it all on the bare 
spots on Martin’s fur jacket, to make the 
hair grow, he said. And when the Daltons 
called yesterday, he had your steel bustle 
hanging in the entrance hall for his monkey 
to climb up.” 

There is no doubt I was a trial to grandma. 
Her maid, Martin, was privately engaged to 
be married with my knowledge and consent, 
but without that of my grandmother. I 
conveyed letters and messages constantly 
between Jenkins, the groom, and the trusty 
Martin. I wrote verses for Martin to send 
to her sweetheart, something in this strain, 
for I was quite a poet, in a small way, and 
I dearly loved both Jenkins and Martin: 

Oh! Jenkins, Johnny Jenkins 
I think of you, my spark, 
While you are exercising 
The horses in the park. 
Oh, Jenkins, Johnny Jenkins 
Attend unto my moan, 
And send at once for Martin 
In case you should be thrown. 


I don’t mean to defend this style of poetry, 
but it pleased all parties, and was considered 
beautiful. I afterwards assisted at the pri- 
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This young man is going abroad 
for siz months, 


vate marriage, acting as Jenkins’s best man, 
and not forgetting to give the bride a very 
hearty and affectionate salute. But matters 
became more serious when, a few days later, 
some one carried a report of the courtship 
to my grandmother. Poor Martin was sent 
for, and, after much serious and earnest dis- 
course, was desired to kneel down and pray 
that she might not ever be tempted to com- 
mit the sin of uniting herself to Jenkins. 
Poor Martin was so awed and overcome that 
she dared not expostulate, but prayed and 
sobbed at the mistress’s dictation and then 
sallied forth to bind me to more solemn 
secrecy than ever, for | was her sole confi- 
dant. 

My grandmother wore a wig, a bay wig, 
which she always had fresh baked every 
Saturday that she might appear in her glory 
on Sunday. She had a habit of testifying 
her approval of the sermon by embracing 
the clergyman on every occasion, a practice 
that was often very embarrasing to the recip- 
ient of the favor. I never saw Aunt Prissy 
really rebellious and angry but once. There 
was a certain Mr. Sloper, a reverend gentle- 
man, who began to display an unusual 
amount of interest in my grandmother’s 
eternal welfare, bringing loads of tracts 
and sermons, and paying long visits daily. 
My aunt saw reason to believe that there 
was a second edition of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field” going on in our home. Accordingly 
one morning she contrived to have her 
mother out before the worthy gentleman 
called, and to receive him herself. She, for 
once, gave vent to her feelings, and spoke 
her mind so freely that the reverend gentle- 
man seized the bundle of his various tracts 
which she had gathered together for the 
purpose of restoring to him, and fairly ran 
out of the house. My grandmother was 
rather puzzled at the sudden cessation of his 
visits, but after a while fresh interests inter- 
vened and Mr. Sloper was forgotten. 

I always held the opinion that my grand- 
mother would marry again some day, as in- 
deed she would had she lived a few weeks 
longer. So deeply rooted was this convic- 
tion in my mind, that I am told I expressed 
in my childhood great satisfaction on learn- 
ing that a man might not marry his grand- 
mother, as I always feared that mine would 
one day compel me to marry her. I always 
knew Aunt Prissy would not, though Mr. 
Haughton, to whom my grandmother was 
betrothed at the time of death, certainly 
proposed first to Aunt Prissy, for Jenkins, 














This young lady is going to Saratoga 
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who drove them in the buggy together the 
day it happened, told me he heard it all. 
We used to go out of town in the summer, 
usually to a farmhouse belonging to an old 
servant of grandma’s. There I was in my 
glory. I had my pony, my catapult, and 
my fishing rod. Grandma used to sit all 
day long on a garden seat or bench and revel 
in the country air and sunshine. On one of 
our visits there she suffered very much from 
one of her bad attacks of rheumatic gout, 
but being rather easier one day, Aunt Prissy 
got her out with some difficulty, and settled 
her comfortably with her book on her usual 
seat, which was a long bench in the garden. 
There was an old gentleman, also staying in 
the farm house, who was paralyzed in the 
lower limbs. His friends wished him also 
to take advantage of the bright day, so he 
was carried out and placed at the other end 
of the bench. My grandmother was not 
acquainted with him, but after his attendant 
left she observed he seemed much agitated 
and even sobbed aloud at intervals. Prompted 
by the kindest motives, she asked him the 
cause of his distress. I was hidden in the 
trees behind them, so I’m qualified to give 
the conversation verbatim: 

(Grandmother.—‘* What is the matter, sir? 
Can I do anything for you?” 

Old Gentleman.—‘* O—o—oh! 
my wife.” 

Grandm.—‘‘ 1am sure | 


” 


I have lost 


am very sorry 
sir. 

Old Gent.—‘*‘So am I.” (Sobs.) 

Grandm.—‘* When did she die sir? 

Old Gent.—‘‘ Twenty years ago—O-o-h! 
Will, you fill her vacant place?” 

Grandm.—* Really sir, I——” 

Old Gent.—* Will you fill her vacant 
place? Will you, will you, will you?” 

(Grandm,.—* Really, sir. You are under 
a mistake. I could not is 

Old Gent.—‘* Oh! fill her vacant place?” 

It was certainly a most unpleasant situa- 
tion for my grandmother. As she was phy- 
sically unable to move, the old gentleman 
had ample time to press his suit, and I have 
only the firmness of my grandmother’s char- 
acter to thank for the fact that he did not 
become my step grandpapa. 

Poor Aunt Prissy. Grandma did go for 
her for leaving her so long alone, but I 
never dared divulge the fact that I had been 
an unseen spectator of all the proceedings. 


” 
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Sylamptania; or, United at Last. 
PROLOGUE. 

G. FRED CRAMMINGTON had been spark- 
ing Lucretia P. Knowmeaux, whenever he 
got the chance, for over a month and their 
names were becoming synonymous. Yet 
her icy nature did not seem to have been 
pierced by Cupid’s darts and she was rather 
distant in her manner toward him. 

He longed to ask her for a hat-band but 
dared not. 

She was a blonde. 


CHapTer I, 

It was morning recess at the Winterville 
Academy. 

Lucretia P. Knowmeaux slipped up to G. 
Fred Crammington in her peculiarly fasci- 
nating manner and remarking: 

**Please accept this as a token of my 
esteem,” slipped a neat white parcel into his 
hand, at the same time bestowing upon him 
one of her kiss-me-quick smiles. 

G. Fred Crammington, momentarily over- 
come by the unexpected generosity, bowed 
low before the beautiful fiend, and ina voice 
which partook of the art-playing-me-false 
significance thanked her. 

When Lucretia P. Knowmeaux was alone, 
she laughed a weird, bitter langh and eat a 
pickled lime. 

On the parcel was inscribed: 

“A Valentine for G. Fred Crammington.” 


CHAPTER II 

At about 6 A. mM. of the day following the 
momentous incident related above, a figure 
stood in the doorway of the school-room of 
the Winterville Academy and said— 

‘** Farewell, forever! Scenes of my youth, 
farewell!” and disappeared. 

As there was no one in the room—nothing 
but rows of empty desks—the event would 
seem to argue a certain goneness in the rea- 
son of the speaker, but a haggard look about 
his eyes and a disappointed look around his 
mouth supported the theory of a case of 
temporary aberration rather than a perma- 
nent lack of reason. 

The figure wore a piece of string with a 
bone attached around his neck. 


CuaPprTer III, 

The roll was being called by the principal 
of the Winterville Academy: 

““G. Fred. Crammington.” 

No answer. 

No pen can describe the emotions which 
seized upon Lucretia P. Knowmeaux; at 
this moment her face blanched a pale white- 
ness, and she nearly fainted. It was only 
by looking steadily at the word ‘‘ ammonia” 
in her chemistry for several minutes that 
she recovered herself. 

CHAPTER IV. 

About a year from the disappearance of 
G. Fred. Crammington from the Winterville 
Academy, a crowd of brawny men, scarred 
and weather-beaten and armed to the teeth, 
was sitting around a camp-fire in the middle 
of the plains. It was about thirty degrees 
below zero and the snow was twenty-one feet 
deep. It was a hard winter. 

The band was listening to the melodious 
voice of one who seemed to be their leader. 
He was not more than fifteen years old, but 
there was something in his aspect, in his 
five twelve-shooters and six bowie-knives, 
that commanded respect. He spoke: 

‘“*Ye ask me why I eat not the tender 
chicken. I will tell. In my younger days 
I became enamored of a maid beautiful as 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
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IS IT HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


the sun. She had given me little encourage- 
ment, till one day she bestowed upon me a 
sweet smile and gave me a package, It was 
Valentine’s day, and I was beside myself 
with joy, and trembling, opened the package, 
expecting to find a message of love. It was 
a cussed chicken bone. Here it is;” and he 
held toward them the bone which he had 
worn around his neck for so long. 
pressed cagerly forward, and the silence was 
only broken by the sobs of G. Fred. Cram- 
mington, when a voice said: 

“That air haint no chicken, that’s a 
turkey.” 

** Man, can you prove it?” asked G, Fred. 
Crammington in a voice cold as a horse-car. 

‘‘T should laugh.” 

‘‘Then, men, farewell; a turkey bone is 
the symbol of devotion.” 


Five minutes more they had a fine back | 


view of G. Fred. Crammington with snow- 
shoes on, going in the direction of a railroad 
station. 

CHAPTER V. 

Lueretia P. Knowmeaux was sitting in 
her boudoir working a red dog on some blue 
grass for a tidy. 

A step was heard. 

‘*My Lucretia.” 

“My Fred.” 

“*« At last.” 

“* At length.” 

They were married three weeks after. 





Fortune Telling. 
Gypsy—Pray for your future wife, sir, 

for she needs it. I see her now. 
Unbeliever—Well, give her a hint to pray 


for her future husband, for I guess he’ll 
need it. 
How can it be a square deal, when you 


deal all ’round? 


Ext Manopzr sticks to his little game. It 
is gum Arabic. 


They all | 


WILL HE CONFESS? 


What Tobacco Did. 
Iland in hand 
pon the strand 
They stood. 

All at once she grew faint: 
Cause—a feeling quite quaint 
—and deadly overcame her, and she, his 
only darling, precious, dcarest one, 


beau had again been chewing that nasty, 
vile tobacco, in consequence of which his 
breath was highly colored, the least bit of it 
being more than enough to feebly inform 
her of its past, present and future strength 
and ultimate effect on her nervous system— 


death. 


So sad 
It has driven him mad— 


So young. 


The separation. 
But, stay, it might 
Unite them quite 


}as much, and even more so, than before if | 


| he recovers, repents, swears off and promises 
never, no never, to do so again. 
And she, Ah me, 


Very naturalee, 


Is also crazy. 
What can be done 
To make them one 


and restore them to their senses, sorrowing 
parents, relatives, friends and well-wishers, 
/rejuvenated in soul and body? 

‘The moral?” you say, 

And in sue) a way. 
Is it wanting? 
| ‘Tis plainly in view, 
Though to many quite new, 
because, warn a man, and a young one at 
| that, as you may, he will still run the risk 
jot losing his girl, or anybody else’s, rather 
ithan give up the filthy habit of 
| tobacco like a horse under the mistaken idea 
that everyone will think him big. 


VERNA. 


his | 
Isabelline, realized, only too late, that her | 


aLing | 


DOES HE KNOW ANYTHING? 


A Dissertation on Cheese. 


**T put that woman off,” said the conduc- 
tor of car 21, South Fourth St. Line, for 
several reasons. 

‘In the first place she was fat and took 
up the room of two; then her market basket 

| was in the way, and last, but not Icast, she 
had a piece of limburger in the basket that 
perfumed the car. 

**T would not mind that either,” said the 
conductor, ‘“‘as most all of the passengers 
{are tothe manor (or stink, rather) born, 
| but when a scum commenced to form on the 

windows, and the horses began to look around 
| appealingly, I thought it was time to act.” 

**T notice,” said the man with the big nose, 
as the conductor finished, ‘‘that the Irish 
are the worst enemies of the limburger 

| cheese. The Americans have adopted our 
lager, and they are fast adopting our cheese. 
Iam an American, and I have eaten of it 
several times, and I like it.” 

‘Bismarck has declared war on the Amer- 
ican hog,” said the conductor, “‘and I intend 
to read the riot act to his cheese every chance 
I get. As to Americans loving the cheese, 
they never can; the American or Irish stom- 
ach can not contain it. unless the aforesaid 
stomach is very drunk.” 

This allusion to the state of the stomach 
of the man with the big nose mide him 
angry, and he got off, after taking the num- 
ber of the car, to report the conductor for 

his insolence, leaving a package behind him 
| which the conductor declared, without open- 
| ing, to be limburger. 

‘A Dutch Sheeny,” he muttered, as he 
threw it away, ‘‘I could tell by the looks of 
his nose.” 


Tne tariff question, as she presents her- 
| self to the mind of the practical politician. 
Will horizontal reduction cause a vertical 
rise in any statesman’s chances? And will 
protection sufficiently protect us if we 
should choose to travel by one of the star 
routes? 
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As one theatre after another closes its 
doors for the season, business at the drama- 
tic agencies grows livelier. 

Large numbers of actors and actresses, in 
their every day clothes, may be seen most 
any day on the streets, flitting hither and 
thither, making engagements and signing 
contracts that will probably make or mar 
them before another summer rolls around. 

This is the time when ‘‘snide” 
and theatrical swindlers are on the lookout 
seeking whom they may devour, and this 
is the time they appear to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 


Members of ‘‘the profession” that have 





managers | 


** Well-Fed Dora” was starved out at the 
Fifth Avenue, and has departed. 

Down at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
they are playing ‘‘ Penny Ante,” which is 
doubtless a more agreeable occupation than 
paying ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.” 

‘** Blue Beard” is on his last legs (so to 
speak) at the Bijou. There have been nu- 
merous examples of the lower extremities 
offered for inspection at this theatre all 
along, but we sincerely hope that the last 
will not be the first when the next season 
commences. 

Things look gloomy around the Theatre 
Comique for the first time in many months. 
Harrigan & Hart have been giving the 
Brooklynites a taste of ‘‘ Cordelia’s Aspira- 
tions.” 

A few changes have taken place in ‘‘ May 
Blossom.” Mr. and Mrs. Whiffin have gone 


to Europe and their places have been filled | 
Louisa | 


by De Wolf 
Eldredge. 
Every little while we are treated to some 


Hopper and Mrs. 


| new story regarding that important young 


not already signed begin to grow nervous | 


over their future prospects. They say to 


themselves ‘‘ now or never,” and are ready | 


to take most any risk in the prospect of 
securing a profitable engagement. 
Lured by promises of big salaries, they 


make agreements with adventurers void of | 
both honor and capital, and learn too late 


that to go slow and sure is the better way. 


past record, and look well into his bank 
account, before venturing far from home. 

Of the theatres that remain open, The 
Casino is, of course, the most popular. 

The Madison Square also does a fairly 
good business, but sitting on a decorated 
roof, listening to tuneful music with the 
vault of heaven above one’s head, is prefera- 
ble to being congealed in a refrigerator, 
while weeping over the woes of a married 
female who repents her choice. 

** Whose are They?” is successful in one 
respect: it makes people laugh and that is 
worth a good deal, when stocks are low and 
the mercury high. Mr. Sothern’s ‘‘ Star and 
Garter ” performances are highly to be com- 
mended, and it is no faint praise to call him 
the worthy son of his father. 

He has shown that he has a facile pen and 
considerable dramatic ability. 

His make up and acting as Flighty 
are excellent, and altogether he has made an 
unequivocal New York success. 

At The New Park the revival of the old 
melodrama called ‘‘ The Dead Heart” has 
not enriched the box oflice to any great 
extent. 

What with one dead heart on the stage 
and a score or more dead heads in the audi- 
ence the performances were gruesome and 
dismal. 

The Grand Opera House has closed its 


person Georgia Cayvan. A short time ago 
she officiated at a Madison Square children’s 
picnic, and actually romped with the ‘‘ kids,” 
but the last tale is the best. 

On Decoration Day she was invited to 
recite before the assembled multitude at the 
Academy of Music. 

At eight o’clock she spoke her little piece, 
and, of course, was in evening dress. At 
eight thirty she was on the stage of the 
Madison Square in her accustomed garb as 
May Blossom, having changed her attire 


| while driving in a cab from one place to the 
An actor looking for an out-of-town sea- | 
son, should carefully examine his manager’s 


doors and Mr. Tillotson is on his way (or | 


soon will be) to California. 

He goes for pleasure, and not on business 
we are told, which is unlike most of the 
other western bound travellers. 

The season came to a close with ‘‘ The 
Stranglers of Paris,” which noble and in- 
spiring piece did a good business, all things 
considered. Gerald Eyre having escaped 
from ‘‘ The Pulse of New York,” appeared 
as the head strangler, and the other parts 
were fairly well rendered. 


other. 

Lizzie Simms in her lightning change act 
outdone, at last! 

Bring on the next story, now. 
prepared for anything. 


We are 





Some Agri-cultured Fancies. 


THESE soft spring days turn my fancies 
lightly to thoughts about afarm. Though 
reared in the city, I know what a farm is; I 
can tell one as soon as I see it; I am not to 
be fooled. I wish I owned one to-day; they 
command such a good price. To be an 
honest farmer has always been my ambition; 
I could be the latter, but the former is what 
gets me. They have not enough sidewalks 
on the farms to suit me yet. When they 
have paved walks between the sows of corn 
so that you can pursue the festive agricul- 
tural weed with a silver-plated hoe, without 
getting your feet muddy, then farming will 
begin to proceed in earnest; and it pains me 
to notice how the good old stumps are 
rapidly disappearing from the fields, rotting 
away and leaving no trace of the former 
trees they supported in all their glory, and 
all their former pleasant associations. Why, 
I verily believe that before long, except on 
rocky land, we will not have a single thing 
to sit down on, and then when that resource 
is gone, farm life will lose one of its most 
desirable charms. Great efforts are being 
made all over the land in the planting of 
forest trees; and I am glad to see it, though 


| they could improve their plan by setting the 


| 


trees at regular intervals in the fields, for | 


there are some awfully hot days in the sum- 
mer; and the wire fence does not amount to 
anything for shade, so does not fulfil the 
purpose for which, I think, a farm fence 
was intended. 

Mr. President, I can think of nothing 
more delightful than to go out and sit on a 
good old-fashioned rail fence and quarrel with 
a neighbor about a line ditch; and if I can’t 

















1. Mr. Nicotine Jones has been told that 
nothing matures cigars so well as keeping 
them in tea. 

















2. Unluckily, Bridget takes them for a 
new kind of Bohea tea and ! 


succeed in getting him in it, the top rail of 
the fence is always loose. And what a nice 
thing it is to have a mortgage on the farm. 
Not a kind of log-cabin mortgage, with a 
stick-chimney, but a three-story mortgage, 
with a mansard roof, and a bay window; 
something respectable while you are at it. 
There is nothing small -about me when it 
comes to farming. It isa poor farm that 
will not sustain one mortgage, at least, and 
I’d have one on by all meuns. 

I am getting old now, and would like to 
be almost anybody’s boy, but it seems to me 
that it would be nice to be a farmer’s boy. 
It would be so delicious to rise early in the 
spring morning, about ten o’clock, and go 
out and sit on the fence and watch the hired 
hands at their work. It expands the muscles, 
exhiliarates the frame, and gives one such an 
appetite for dinner; and I do think that the 
best product of the farm is a goed country 
dinner. I would not care how warm the 
weather was, or how hard the work of eat- 
ing, I could always keep up my end of the 
| table, I am sure; and time with me is no 
object. What could make a man feel more 
like he was a General Putnam and leave his 
oxen stand in the furrow at the first alarm 
| of the dinner bell, rung by the fair hands of 
a blossoming country maiden! I would never 
even stop for hedge fences. 

Farm life would please me better than 
anything else I know of, if only because the 
woods are so handy; and on a bracing sum- 
mer day the farmer can yoll up his sleeves, 
spit on his hands, and go over and lie down 
under a tree and take a nap. The farmer’s 
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"TIS SAD, YET ’TIS TRUE. 
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This is not a tragedy—it is worse. 


true state of affairs, we see the above tableau. 


sleep is strong and sweet. I think I would 
make an excellent farmer. ‘Then what 
could be more delightful than the rainy 
days on the farm! ‘The industrious farmer 
can always find something to do about the 
barn, for there is the hay-mow, and where’s 
there a spring-mattress half so soft to lie and 
slumber on, and your conscience all clear? 
And how would | like to make my hands 
callous by energetically hunting for hen’s 
eggs and eating them at dinner. No doubt, 
corn, wheat, ete., are good produce of the 
farm, and all right in their way, but I rather 
think the chicken crop is the best, and most 
satisfying in some respects. 

Ah, you farmers ought to be the most 
cheerful people in existence, for you can 
grasp the whetted scythe in the morning, 
und while the dew is yet on the grass, hang 
the scythe on the fence and talk to your 
friendly neighbor about politics and high 
taxes till noon, and feel so invigorated for 
your hard earned dinner. Or in the spring- 
time you can snatch the early hoe with a 
firm grasp and determined purpose, and go 
out and hand it to your hired man, and di- 
rect him how to use it; though when they 
get a hoe that one can ride on, farming, I 
think, will be more popular in our district. 

As the sun ascends, and the early birds 
call to labor, I think it would be delicious 
to put on a wide-brimmed straw hat, tie a 
handkerchief around my neck, stick my 
pants into my boots, and then go into the 
spring-house and begin todrink milk. Milk, 
someway, always was connected with my 


This young lady and gentleman went to Saratoga, 
passed themselves off as heirs; in due time they were married. 


When they discovered the 


ideas about farming. Really, the kind of 
work that I always thought suited my com- 
plexion best is eating apples in the shady 
orchard. I find that it doesn’t seem to ex- 
haust my nervous system so, nor make me 
tired as other labor does, or would. And | 
rather like the style of gates which open and 
close of their own accord; and I do wish 
they would invent some kind of a machine 
with which a horse could curry itself while 
you could sit on the feed-box and rest. I 
am glad they have plows you can ride on. 
Before, you had to hire a man to walk be- 
hind and hold the plow, and it used to make 
you sweat so to look at him. Now you can 
sit on the spring seat of a plow and look at 
the girls driving along the road, and have 
more time tosmoke your pipe and adjust 
your necktie. 

One of the pleasant features of farming, I 
think, is driving to town behind a span of 
rapid bays and passing everybody on the 
road, with ag’lang; and a truly invigorating 
peculiarity about farming is cider; all farmers 
have it who have trees to tap. It is excellent 
to push ginger-cakes down with, and it flies to 
your stomach; that is to say, unless it is 
good and old. 

Yes, with a few more labor-saving ma- 
chines, I think I would enjoy being a farmer, 
hugely. 


‘““AN ANXIoUS FATHER” writes to ask 
what he shall do with his daughter, as she is 
full of electricity. Marry her to a good 
conductor, we should advise. 








A French Masterpiece. 


My brother is a fat Judge; 
cally obese, not by reason of big judicial 
perquisites. Judges in country towns are 
not much troubled in the latter way. Well, 
with a view to enhancing his popularity 
among the French constituents of our neigh- 
borhood, my fat relative went to spend a 
few hours and dollars at a church fair under 
the auspices of that nationality, one evening 
last week, and returned from the same elated 
over his having been unanimously docked 
five dollars for—no, I mean voted—a ‘* beau- 
tiful picture that was painfed in Montreal,” 
he said, furthermore requesting me to hang 
the same on the parlor wall when it arrived. 
Next morning, so as to make room for the 
coming Canadian artist’s production, which 
my fancy had pictured to be an exquisite 
poem in oil, or, mayhap, a lovely transcript 
of the Sistine Madonna, I removed from the 
wall a pretty chromo, not by any of the old 
misters, for, nowadays, only ne Wspaper re- 
porters and railroad kings can afford such 
luxuries in this country. At length, the 
French masterpiece arrived. ‘The picture 
was largely made up of a bronze-hued tin 
frame, between whose squares was a glass 
on which was ‘‘ painted” a thin orange-col- 
ored turkey no, | mean peacock -with its 
neck apparently half wrung off, and its tail 
like an inflated feather tick hanging diag- 
onally over one palm-leaf fan-shaped foot, 
the latter resting on a pump handle sur- 
mounted by two big pumpkins with tooth- 
picks stuck promiscuously in them, which 
latter was presumably and wsthetically de- 
signed for a sun-flower bush. Surrounding 
all this effective design was a wreath of red, 
white and blue toy balloons, designed, no 
doubt, to represent flowers. [It seems 
‘*mixed” to me that our American flag’s 
colors should be used by a Canadian artist. | 
The name of this gorgeous French master- 
piece is ‘* A Bird of Paradise.” Ciel! P’m 
not surprised now at the scared look of all 
the angels I’ve ever seen, in pictures, of 
course. Where else could a newspaper scribe 
behold a celestial vision? 

Well, to finish, I secretly rejoice that 
Guido, Raphael, not to omit Pat Hayes, 
who, prior to his recent lamented demise, 
gratuitously painted a lager bier sign for 
‘*mien fadur,” shall never contaminate their 
eyes by a gaze on my fat brother’s French 
picture; and if ever the Canuck artist thereof 
has necessarily to flee from Canada [for, in 
my opinion, the man who perpetrated such 
a chef (oeuvre is, pictorially speaking, capa- 
ble of any crime], I shall be the first to peti- 
tion our government to extradite him fowte 
suite. 


I mean physi- 


The Usual Thing. 

And now, beloved one, the season of the 
year hieth hither, wherein the fragrant, 
perfume-laden breeze cometh up from the 
southland, and kisseth the dewy lips of the 
wild rose as tenderly as though it were one 
of the kind of roses that hang over the front 
gate these summer nights, instead of grow- 
ing in a nice, malaria-burdened swamp; also 
the yellow sunbeam danceth merrily down- 
ward in a checkered maze through leaves of 
oak and sassafras, and pauseth for an idle 
wanton moment to caress the snowy bosom 
of a wild turnip blossom; likewise the meek 
and lowly bumble-bee girdeth about himself 
his new seal-brown traveling duster and 
skippeth forth to commune with nature and 
the man who goeth to picnics; ditto the pro- 
fessional humorist doth now bury his stale 
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THE JUDGE. 
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EFFECT OF THE PANIC. 
Brppy.—‘** What are you doing wid the hammer, Pat?” 
PAT. ‘a l’m i] ng to close up the door. 


closing their doors, there’s a pantie coming. 


may be hlown away I don’t know.” 

and aged jokes about beating the carpet, and 
the shopkeeper you bought it of, and taking 
down the stove, and moving, and the other 
standard themes for spring humor in the 
cold, dark tomb of oblivion for another year. 

And then ye professional humorist sitteth 
down at his desk, and looketh as sad as 
though he had been nominated for office by 
the Greenback party, and runneth his fingers 
through his hair, if he has any, and jotteth 
down bright, fresh jokes about the merry, 
merry summer time. Firstly, he singeth a 
tender interlude to ye tropical organ-grinder, 
and remarketh that the child of sunny Italy 
is abroad in the land, chrough all the length 
and breadth thereof, from New Jersey to 
Kansas City, and that the prevailing tune 
this year will be ‘‘ Baby Mine” instead of 
** Grandfather’s Clock,” as heretofore. Then 
ye humorist sendeth out for a fresh ream of 
paper and calleth upon his readers to hark 
to the soothing cantata of the velvet-coated 
Thomasino cat, as he voiceth strange, sweet 
yearnings to his loved Marie on the wood- 
shed roof, and getteth bootjacked into eterni- 
ty the next moment with painful miscella- 
After that ye humorist uttereth 
a few upon opalescent July skies and freckle 
remedies. 

And then—he 

Clutcheth a brand-new subject by the back 
of the neck and jumpeth upon it with both 
feet, 

And announceth to the expectant public 
that the mosquito has awakened from the 
dreamy languor of his winter sleep and is 
buzzing upon the trail of the mountain tou- 
rist. And this openeth up the usual remark 
that it is a good time to visit your back- 
country-relations; all of which leadeth up to 
a fiendish dissertation upon summer retreats; 
and he whoopeth her up upon the boating 
and fishing, and the fresh eggs and sweet 
cream, and wondereth why the cream should 
be speckled like unto the countenance of the 
gazelle-eyed maid with the sanguinary sun- 
bonnet and calico polonaise, who serveth it; 
and he twittereth about the strawberries, 
and the grit which aboundeth thereon; and 
continueth on until he has worked off the 
usual combinations of summer humor, while 
the guileless public looketh on with hope- 
less, habitual apathy, and wist not why it 
should be so, and hungereth for something 
more recent than the prevalent summer 
humor. 


neousness. 


/ hear all the biy houses down flown are 
Prof. Wiggins ts right after all, and we 


Circular 
Grand Theoretical and Impracticable 
Conservatory of Music. 


FACULTY. 


Gamut Wrestling, and Piano Gymnastics. 
MADAME Der BANGER. 

T'H1s athletic artiste is a hard hitter, and 
is proficient in all the newest methods of 
boxing, scaling, and punishing the key- 
board. 

Classical, German pounding $2.00a round. 

Light and wsthetic note tossing, concert 
pitch, 50 cents an octave. 

Chord crashing, and trilling, bysleight of 
hand (new method) taught in half an hour. 


Voice Builder and Repairer. 
SIGNOR ALLEGRETTO. 

This first class workman will engage to 
build a harmonious and serviceable voice in 
from three to six months, according to ma- 
terial and size. Thus, a pleasing fireside 
voice (female) some two or three months; 
heavy and durable soprano for public use, 
some five or six pate <4 Persons wishing 
to have their voices*modernized or repaired, 
can have one, two and three stories added to 
their register, also foundations laid to any 
depth. Missing notes supplied at the rate 
of: Chest notes $10.00 adozen. Head notes 
$8.00 a dozen. 


Broken or cracked voices satisfactorily 
mended with Allegretto’s patent ‘‘ Voice 


Cement.” 
Voice Decoration and Culture. 
PROFESSOR SQUALLINI 

This talented artist will guarantee to 
beautify, and tastefully decorate all voices 
submitted to his care. He will supply rich, 
dado tones ornamented with stacatti, in all 
the fashionable shades and variations, at 
$2.00 a foot. Voice embroidery, suitable 
for disguising purposes, of the best timber, 
in tremolo or falsetto designs, from $5.00 a 
yard and up, according to compass. Opera- 
tic frescoes in passionate and dramatic tints. 
Musical bric-a-brac in Wagnerian ware, be- 
sides all other decorations used in the most 
celebrated European and American schools. 

Brasses, under Charge of Mr. Clasher. 

Chorus of mixed voices ascending major 
and minor scales, between the hours of nine 





and ten in the morning, seven and eight 


in the evening. Parties wishing to make 
the ascent must come equipped with a brass- 
lined throat and extensive wind-power. 

Other departments under equally dis- 
tinguished professors. Prices to suit the 
times. 





Curtain Lectures. 

AN Illinois farmer recently traded his 
dog for another man’s wife. Such love as 
that almost surpasseth understanding! 

Austrian brides are allowed twelve dozen 
stockings. Surely no Austrian bridegroom 
can complain of his wife’s cold feet. 

‘* Man,” says an anatomist, ‘‘ changes en- 
tirely every seven years.” Cheer up, ladies! 
Some of your husbands may be temperance 
reformers yet. 

A Brooklyn woman wants a divorce from 


her husband because ‘‘he is not nobby 
enough.” She should have married a living 
skeleton. 


Bangs are still popular. If you don’t 
believe this just notice how the men bang 
doors when they come and find the whole 
family house-cleaning. 

‘“‘Where the heart is there’s home.” 
That’s why a good many men and women 
don’t live at home these days, but board out 
with their wives and husbands. 

Henry Irving having sailed for England, 
the greatest actor now in this country is the 
man whocan come home at 3 A. M., and 
make his wife believe it is only 11 Pp. M. 

Mr. Talmage advises married people to 
avoid first quarrels. As Mr. Talmage sug- 
gests no other scheme for finding out which 
is boss, the first quarrels are likely to go on, 
—Chicago News. 





Just the Same. 

Two old friends met on a Clark-street car 
the other day for the first time in ten years. 
After the customary shaking of hands, etc., 
one of them said to the other: 

** What are you doing now? 

“Me! Why I’ma lawyer. 
doing?” 

“Oh, I’m a thief, too,” 
Carl Pretzel’s Weekly. 


What are you 


was the reply.— 





Why He Left the Platform. 

‘Way did you stop lecturing on temper- 
ance?” asked the Governor of Arkansas, 
addressing a well known reformer. 

** Well, you see, I went up into the Dry 
Fork neighborhood and did my best, but the 
distilleries were too thick.” 

** Audience got drunk, I suppose?’ 

** No, not particularly.” 

*- Why did you stop, then?” 

** Well, you see, I got drunk.”—Arkan- 
saw Traveler. 





An Extravagant Young Man. 

** YOUNG MAN,” said an employer to a 
clerk, ‘‘the cashier informs me that you 
draw your salary a day or so before it is due.” 

‘** Yes, sir,” replied the clerk, ‘‘ my pay is 
so small that I cannot make it meet my ex- 
penses.”” 

** How much salary do you get?’ 

«Three dollars a week, sir.” 

‘Well, you should practice economy; it 
is the road to wealth. The great trouble 
with you young men nowadays is, you want to 
lead a four dollar life on a three dollar sala- 
ry! ”"—Philadelphia Call. 
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Too Strict. 

IN Germany the police regulations are 
very strict, and any violation of them is 
promptly punished. The people have a holy 
terror of the law. ‘Two gentlemen happened 
to meet in Berlin, and the following conver- 
sation took place: 

‘* Have you heard the dreadful news about 
Miller?” 

‘* No, what is it?” 

‘* He was in a boat in the river. 
overboard and was drowned. 
was too deep.” 

** Didn’t he know how to swim?” 

‘Swim! Don’t you know that all per- 
sons are forbidden by the police to swim in 
the river? ”— Texas Siftings. 


He fell 


The water 





He Had Tried It. 


Two Rockland citizens were toddling up 
street the other day, and the close and ear- 


THE JUDGE. 


‘*] NEVER tip a waiter,” said Bass; ‘1 
prefer to keep him in expectancy as long as 
possible. He is all the more attentive, be- 
cause he does not know how generous I am.” 
‘*But won’t he get discouraged after a 
while?” asked Brown.  ‘‘ Possibly,” replied 
Bass; ‘‘ but that’s all he’ll ever get. So, 


| you gee, I’m no loser.’’- - Boston Transcript. 


ENTERPRISING DruGGIst — “Did that 
barrel of whisky come to-day, John?” 
John—‘‘ Yes sir.” 


‘* And that case of brandy and the other 


| liquors?” 


**Yes, sir. A whole wagon load came.” 
**Ts itin a position where it can be got at? 
‘Yes sir. All ready to draw.” 

** Well, start the soda fountain.”—Phila- 


ey 


delphia Call. 


nest manner in which they were seen to be | 
in conversation clearly betokened that they | 


were exchanging their experiences with dys- 
pepsia. 

**And did you ever try the hot water 
cure?” asked the thin man, as they paused 
at the melancholy man’s gute. 

‘Did 1?” repeated the melancholy man 
in a tone of sarcasm; ** well, | should say I did 
I—why, I’ve been married fourteen years.” 
—Rockland Courier. 





The Reporter’s Revenge. 

A REPORTER on a paper wrote the follow- 
ing account of his hated rival’s marriage: 
‘«'The bride was radiant in a beautiful laven- 
der silk dress, with orange wreath and six- 
button No. 9 kid gloves, slightly burst in 
the thumbs. The groom was as straight as 
a black cloth suit constructed by the best 
tailor could make him, and as red in the 
face as was consistent with a pair of boots 
two sizes too small and a No. 13 collar en- 
circling his manly 16 1-2 inch neck. _ For- 
tunately before the ceremony was over, the 
restraining button flew out and saved him 
from strangulation. 





Contrast Between the East and West. 


‘“ Now,” said the Boston school teacher, 


‘the question I am about to put to you is | 


an extremely difficult one, and to answer it 
correctly you will be obliged, metaphorically 
speaking, to imitate the trunk conformation 
of the dromedary of the desert.” A West- 
ern school teacher would have put the ques- 
tion and said, simply, ‘‘ Now hump your- 
selves.” —Somerville Journal. 





Patronizing a Pedler. 


AN elder in one of the churches was last 
week making up a club of subscribers for a 
Sunday school paper. In his round he 
valled at a house where he found a little girl 
of sevenat home. He explained his errand to 
her, hoping to get her name to the list, and 
she replied: 


** Well, ’ll ask mother, and I’m quite sure | 


she’ll give me the money, for she says we 
must patronize the peddlers who come 
along or they will be driven to steal and 
rob!” 

He hasn’t gone back if she succeeded.— 
Detroit Free Press. 





NEVER despise small things—a diamond 
for instance. 





‘<THE lions didn’t like Daniel did they?” 
asked ‘Shavey Head’ of his well posted 
papa. 

‘*Oh, yes they did. 
lions like him so they wouldn’t hurt him.” 

** Well, when God makes me like anything, 
I eat it, I do.” 

** Yes, yes. Go away child. ITe 
the lions hate Daniel.” 

‘““Then why didn’t they bite him?” 
Hartford Post. 

‘‘Ou, dear! exclaimed Fanny Smith, ‘1 
wish somebody would break into our house 
some night!” ‘* Why, whata wish, Fanny!” 
said her mother; ‘‘ what in the world put 
that idea into your head?” ‘‘ Those horrid 
Robinsons had a burglary at their house last 
night, and the papers tell about the fine 


made 


| jewelry and silk dresses that the thieves got. 


Strange that nothing of the kind ever hap- 
. ? ry’ ? ne . rt 

pens tous! The Robinsons will hold their 

heads higher than ever now, the hateful 

things!”—Boston Transcript. 


said the 
dinner given to Mr. 


‘WHat cut do you prefer?” 
carver at a recent 
Arthur. 


**Cut,” repeated the president, absent- 


mindedly. **Cut them skin-tight, with 
medium swell bottoms, two hip pockets 
and——_” 


‘*Sir!” interrupted the carver, in amaze- 
ment. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon,” said his excel- 
lency, recovering himself; ‘‘a piece of the 
outside, please, with a little crisp fat.”— 
Philadelphia Call. 

‘“*My DEAR,” said Mr. Pidgeon to his ws- 
thetic wife, ‘‘did you hear about Jenkinson 
coming home drunk the other night and 
whipping his wife?” 

‘*No, indeed. Can such a thing be possi- 
ble?” 

“© Yes; he beat her black and blue. 

“* Black and blue?” 

‘*That’s what I was told.” 

‘“‘Kind heaven! What was the man 
thinking about! Doesn’t he know that such 
a combination of colors is in horrid taste 
for this season of the year?”—WMerchant 
Traveler. 


” 


A poy who had been sent to carry a silver 
card basket to a young lady asa bridal present 
was asked upon his return to the office if he 
found the right place. 

“‘Oh, yes.” 

**See the girl herself? 

“* Yes.” 

** Did she seem surprised ?’ 

** Very much so.” 

**Say anything?” 


” 


‘Why, yes; she told her mother she pre- | 


sumed it was plated, but would be good 
enough for her aunt out in the country.”— 


| Detroit Free Press. 





The Lord made the |} 
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What the Rain Is. 


GABE MILLER 
put trust in newspapers and read 
reports with religious care. One morning 
| he met a friend, and the subject of th 
weather came up. 

‘*What’s the prospect for fall 
asked the friend. 

** Well, I notice by the paper that rain is 
due to-morrow,” 
| dence. 

**' That’s something phenomenal, isn’t it?” 

‘“No, of not. It is a common 
occurrence, especially in such a wet 
as this.” 

‘T never heard of such a thing before.” 

“* What? Never heard of its raining 
Within a day of the prediction? ” 

‘“No, not that. You said rain was dew 
| to-morrow, and I never heard that rain was 
| ever anything but rain, to-morrow or any 
other day; and as for being dew, I don’t 
believe rain ever will be dew, whatever you 
and your newspaper prophets and signal ser- 
vice men may say. 

(Giabe scratched his head a minute, and, 
without speaking a word, walked away, with 
| a sad, hurt look in his face, and when he 
reached his office he sat down and worked 
an hour before he could make out an intel- 
ligible diagram of the joke. - - Merchant 
Trave ler. 


W ho 
weather 


is one of those men 


ing weather?” 





replied Gabe, with confi- 


course 








A Family’s Nomanclature. 

At the beginning of a school term all 
pupils in the public schools are required to 
give their father’s full name. Frequently 
the teachers have hard work to get at the 
first nume, and it is not an unusual thing 
to become involved in a dialogue something 
like the one which took place yesterday in 
one of the city schools at the opening of the 
term. 

The teacher asked Michael Murphy what 
his father’s name was, and Michael said: 

‘*Mr. Murphy.” 

‘* What is his first name?” 

** He never had but one name.” 

“Well, what would you call him if you 
wanted a new rocking-horse? ” 

‘*T don’t want one.” 

‘“When you speak to him what do you 
say?” 

**Oh, I can’t remember all I say 
speak to him.” 

3ut, suppose he was out chopping wood 
and you went to the door and called to him, 
what would you say?” 

‘* He never cuts up wood, but if I should 
call him, I would call him ‘dad.’” 

“Oh, dear! I wish I could make you 
understand what I mean. Now can’t you 
tell me What your mother calls him?” 

“Yes, ’um: she calls him old red-head.” 
—_ Syrac use Herald. 


when I 





A Good Reason. 
First CabMAN—‘‘ What did you charge 
that stranger for driving him around the 
corner to the hotel?” 
Second Cabman—‘‘ I charged $4.97. 
$4.97? ‘That is a queer figure. 


” 


” 


Why 





| 
| didn’t you make it an even $5? 
| ‘“* Because $4.97 was all he had.”—Phila- 
| delphia Call. 

Ir some tenor voices could be preserved 
in cans the public would gain by it. The 
souvenir tenor is a sad. affliction.— New 


| Orleans Picayune. 




















A Guilty Conscience. 


‘* WHar’s dat roos’er I fotch home las’ 
nite?” 
hut. 

‘* Dunno,” answered his wife, 
preacher spoke de truf, you'll nebber see "im 
nomo. 

Mose wheeled quickly and gasped: ‘* Whut 
did he sa? és 

‘* He sed las’ Sunday dat chickun’s’d kum 
home to roos’ an’ I spec’s he knowed what 
he wuz talkin’ about.” 

‘* How'd he know whar I got dat roos’er?”’ 

‘““Dunno dat needer; I jes’ tell you his 
own words.” 

Mose walked suddenly off, growling: ‘ Ef 
t’ings keep a gwine on dis wa’, dar ain’t no 
chance lef’ fur de poor nigger, an’ I bets a 
dollar dat some lab sided preacher am a fix- 
in’ hisself fer a fus’ class funeral, kase I ain’t 
de man to stan an’ hab my karacter spiled, 
an’ in de chu’ch, too.” 

Thus talking he strolled out in search of 
another roost. —A/lanta Constitution. 





Didn’t Want Her Anyway. 


‘* THERE goes Clara Mills. Joe, they tell 
me it’s all over between you two. Bagsley 
is going to marry her, I hear.” 

**Good for Bagsley. Clara’s a nice girl. 
As for me, I prefer some one else, that’s all.” 

‘Aha! Whom, may I inquire?” 

**Well—er, nobody; that is, I 
made up my mind quite.” 

**Joe, old chap, the story that’s going 
around is that you popped the question to 
Clara, and got the wrong answer.” 

se) prefer some one else, I tell you I don’t 
know anything about your gossiping stories. 
I asked Clara if she loved me, and she said 
she didn’t, and never could. You wouldn’t 
have me marry her in such case, would you? 
I simply dropped her, that’s all. 


haven’t 





Boarding House Hash. 


‘Caw you tell me,” said the funny young 
man, as he helped himself to a liberal supply 
of hash, ‘‘ can you tell me why the ingredi- 
ents that form this hash are like Henry 
Irving’s leading lady?” 

‘I give it up,” said a young man with 


long hair and eyeglasses. ‘‘I give it up,” 
he said, promptly. 
It was just like himto give it up. That 


was always what he was doing with every- 
thing that he took in hand. 

‘*Do I understand that you all give it 
up?” said the funny young man. 

‘* We give it up,” answered 
in a chorus. 

‘Well, the reason why the ingredients 
that form this hash are like Henry Irving’s 
leading lady is because she is a Miss Terry— 


the boarders 


see? 
“How?” 


** Well, the hash is a mystery.” 





When His Wound Hurts. 
Wuen ex-Governor Oglesby’s turn to 
relate an anecdote came he gave some army 
reminiscences. Speaking of the way he was 
wounded, the old warrior said the ball did 
not hurt him until he was almost jolted to 
death in an ambulance. 

‘Does the old wound hurt you much 
now?” inquired a sympathetic listener. 

** Lord bless you, no,” replied Uncle Dick, 
*‘except every four years, when, I want to 
run for office.” —( ‘hicago News. 


growled Mose, as he entered his little | 


‘but ef de | 


THE JUDGE. 


| ‘THERE is more theology and logic on tap 
| in the brain of the small boy than in that of 
the dignified D. D., and it isn’t every man 
who wears a 7 1-4 hat that gets the best of 
| him. 

‘* Why is it,” said an ex-governor to an 
| old acquaintance, “‘that when I’m out of 
office you neverspeak tome?” ‘* Because,” 
| the acquaintance replied, ‘‘ when you are in 
office you never speak to me.” 
Traveler. 

Ir is related of a Chicago young woman 
and a Chinese lady that on being introduced 
they looked at each other’s feet and, then 
both fainted away, the former from mortifi- 
cation and the latter from fright.—Cam- 
bridye Tribune. 

‘“* Mamma, the old hen is sitting 

** Say setting, my child.” 

** But setting ain’t right.” 

** Don’t contradict. I know 
you. The old hen is setting.” 

*““No, she ain’t. She’s sitting—on 
fence.” —Phila. Call. 

**So you lost both your limbs in the war, 
did you? and you say you gained by it; how 
was that?” ‘* Why, I gained a pension and 
single blessedness, for no woman would have 
me.” ‘* Well, don’t advertise the fact this 
year or you'll have to move to Utah or work 
for the State.”— Waterloo Observer. 


~Arkansaw 


better than 


the 


In New York a woman is paid six cents 
for making a shirt, and the papers speak of 
itasan outrage. Yet here in Vermont a 
woman not only doesn’t get a cent for mak- 
ing a shirt, bat think’s herself mighty happy 
if her husband doesn’t swear like a parrot 
at the way it fits.—Burlington Free Press. 





THINGS are never so bad but that they 
might be worse. There is a silver lining 
showing its sheen behind every cloud. The 
spring 1s late, business is dull, and panics 
are plenty, but, thank fate, there has been 
no intimation, thus far, that the Delaware 
peach crop is ruined.—Somerville Journal. 


‘* You are very late sending your evening 
male out,” said the editor to his daughter 
when he came home at two o’clock in the 
morning and met a timid, shrinking young 
man between the front door and the gate. 
** Not at all,” answered the thoughtful girl, 
‘*Charles Henry is now a morning edition.” 
—Middletown Transcript. 


LADY (in an intelligence oftice)—‘‘ I am 
afraid that that little girl won’t do. for a 
nurse. She is too small. I should hesitate 
to trust her with the baby.” 

Clerk—‘‘ Her size, madam, we look upon 
as her greatest recommendation.” 

Lady—*‘ Indeed? butshe is so very small.” 

Clerk—‘‘I know that she is diminutive, 
but you should remember that when she 
drops a baby it doesn’t have very far to fall.” 
— Ph iladelph ia Call. 


‘““WHAT was cats made for, mother? 
asked a Somerville little boy who had been 
scratched by a household tabby. ‘‘ Cats 
made for? Well, I suppose to kill mice.” 
““Who made ’em?” ‘*God made them.” 
‘* What was mice made for?” ‘‘ What were 
mice made for? For some purpose, I sup- 
| pose. For cats to catch, perhaps.” ‘* Did 
| God make the mice, too?” ‘‘He did. 

He made all things.” ‘*‘ Well, if the cats is 

made for catchin’ mice, God wouldn’t needed 
| to make cats if he hadn’t made any mice, 

would he?” ‘* No, I suppose not.” ‘* What 

did he make ’em forthen,” ‘‘ Make what?” 

**The mice.” ‘* Child, it’s time for you to 

goto school. Hurry, or you’ll be late.”— 
| Somerville Journal. 


” 











A Warning. 
Now the weather groweth warm 
And the maids begin to swarm 
Around the atmospheric soda water ; 
They dearly love vanilla 
With cream or sarsaparilla, 
And often drink more than they really oughter. 





The Same Old Story. 

ONE morning in the spring of 1791, Gene- 
ral Washington hopped out of bed and began 
to rummage in the wardrobe. 

‘* What are you seeking, George, dear?” 
queried Mrs. Washington. 

‘* Why, those light trousers of mine,”’ said 
the Father of his Country, a little testily. 

‘** They are on the mantlepiece, my dear- 
est,” said Mrs. Washington, slyly. 

‘*On the mantlepiece?” repeated George. 
** You are mistaken; I do not see them.” 

“Oh, yes, they are—in substance, at 
least,” returned the Ma of her Country with 
a gurgle of laughter. ‘I traded them off 
for those lovely blue vases and that red 
matchbox.” 

With a groan of despair George Washing- 
ton donned his old winter clothes and went 
out into the hot, hot world.— Washington 
Hat het. 





Why She Left. 

‘“Wuy did you leave your last place? 
the woman who wanted the cook, shed the 
lady who said she wanted a place. 

“ replied the lady, ‘‘ the family 
was entoirely too large.” 

**How many were in the family? ” inquired 
the woman. 

‘«They wur two ov thim, jist,” replied the 
lady, ‘‘ an’ I cud get along well enough wid 
him, but they wur no livin’ wid hur, an’ so 
I kem away. I’m willin’ to wurrk hard, but 
I can’t cook for a hotel full of people, an’ ye 
may as well know it.” 

The woman went home without a “‘ cuke.” 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


= 
Jecause, 





Hard to Please. 


Tue following resignation of a country 
judge was recently sent to the governor of 
Arkansas: ‘‘ I have got enough of this blamed 
office. I took this here place expectin’ to 
be respected, but mud has been flung at me 
ever since. ‘The temperance people an’ the 
still-house folks have been pullin’ at me all 
the time, an’, finally, when I concluded to 
go with the still-house folks, the temperance 
people “lowed I didn’t have no sense an’ was 
an ole fraud; jes’ like a man didn’t have a 
right to do as he pleases in this here free 
country. Well, they kep’ on a-harpin’ and 
a-harpin’ till I ’lowed that mebbe I wuz 
wrong, so turned over to the temperance 
people. Then the still-house folks ’gun ter 
howl, an’ swore that I wuz a fool an’a thief, 
nohow. So you see, I don’t know which 
way to turn, an’ | wanter say right here 
that you may take the blamed office your- 
self.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 





HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


ACENOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 





‘or new 40 page Illustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 
stampto M.C. HENLEY, RICHMOND, IND. 
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gs cotumpBian Co, 


BREWERY and MALT HOUSE | 
450 W. 26th Street, 


BETWEEN NINTH & TENTH AVBE’S, 








»NAV « |. 





JAMES FLANAGAN, ) 
JOSEPH 0. NAY, > 


WM. L. FLANAGAN, ) NEW YORK. 
PERFECTION MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Best Quality. Latest Improvements. 
Travel around the World in your 
Chair. 
Their compact form and accurate work particularly 
on adapt them for Home Amusement. 
With a FEW DOLLARS’ outlay a comfortable living 
may be earned. §#-VIEWS in stock, and made to order. 


Send for Catalogue EMANUEL I. Ss. HART, 
185 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J) IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
Package, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a delic 
fous sparkling and wholesome beverage. 


Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c, C. E. Hines, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send $1, $2, 3. or $5 for a retail box, 
by ex press, of the best candies in Amer 
ica, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. 


Refers to all Chicago. 
Address, 











GUNTUCAR. Confectioner, 
75 Madison &t., Chicago. 





OSSAMERGARMENTSFREER 


| 
We wish to obtain Lady Agents every city and town in the 
. 8. and Canada, fo r New Gossamer aterproof Gar- 
ments. In order to in‘roduce the goods we make the fol 
owing offer, Any reader his paper who will agree t 


how our goods to their friends and to distribute the cir. 
ulars we mail with goods, we will send post-paid two ful 
ize Ladies Gossamer Garm nt« 48 herent »les, free. Also send 


24 cents P. O. stamps to help pay postage, expenses, etc, 


{ MPIRE M’F’G. CO. WILLIAMSBURG N.Y. 


BEHNING 


FIRST CLASS 
GrandSquare 2 Upright 


FPIANos. 
Warerooms : 38 W. 14th St. & 123 E. 125th St. 


Factory, N. E.-corner 1% st. and Ist ave., New York. 


















oreunt as patarel as life. It will po t stay ‘ 
some people’s baud atall, but will roll off as soon 
3 ae placed thereon. Our illustration is a correct 
representation ofthis amusing and instructive 
novelty. The upper portion of the fig. re re 
presents a beautiul woman. The lower part 
- a figure r presents a fish. 

ail, 1% Rw OOD ACO. 
< PR hace 


BOX. 6 iy FITAMSEURGY N. ‘as 





CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVE.,—OLUEST 
Baby Carriage Factory in the world. Latest 
styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood. 
CARRIAGES AND SPRINGS, 
indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co. of 2th st., Dr. 
Shrady and others, as perfect in construction, 
safe and healthful. Boys’ and Girls’ Velocipedes, 
Wagons, Doll Carriages, Bicycles, &c. Vhole 
sale and Retail. Catalogues free. Open evenings. 
Sole Agent for Tally-ho Sulky. 
569 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Near 37th street. 


WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED PARTS OF THE | 


HUMAN BODY ENLARGED, DEVELOPED & STRENGTH. 
ENED,” etc., isan interesting advertisement long run in our } 
paper. In reply toinquiries we will say that there is no evi 

dence of humbug about this. On the contrary, the advertisers | 











are very highly endorsed. Interested persons may get sealed 

circulars giving all particulars, by addressing ERIE MEDICAL 

Co., P. O, Box 513, Buffalo, N. Y.—{Toledo Evening Bee, | 
| 
| 





elegant ag Iain ring, made oi 

avy 15 
wes Canke ranted 

paid, 45e. & for O1.25 5a 

a ties,” ull Gold, - 

ver, Roses, Lilies, Mott te A oom, die —— — on, 10¢., 1 

packs A 00 bill, and ths Go ng Free. 

. . 8. CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN 








Gort, packed in 


| having one more. 





THE JUDGE. 


spout would be more to the purpose.— Hart- 


ford Pest. 


Loveis said to be blind. This willexplain 
why the young lover never sees the dog till 


WATERSPOUTS are reported in Kansas, but | 
if the object is to gather a crowd a lager | 


it is too late to save the seat of his panta- | 





loons.—Sumerville Journal. 


LAWRENCE BARRETT will not writea book 
about England. Doe. ‘‘Ham” Griffin’s 
‘*Me and Mary Abroad” may be expected 
before long.—Hartford Post. 


THE latest sensation of Long Island is a 
baby with three legs. Hurrah! there’s now 
a probability of a new race of young men 
who won’t have to carry canes.—C hicago 
Sun. 

A woman fainted while the members of a 
graduating class of medical students were 
receiving their diplomas. None but a 
woman could have tried to embarrass them. 
Boston Post. 


‘A FEMALE horse thief” has been ar- 
rested in southern Illinois. That’s singu- 
lar. We never thought a horse thief was 
particular about the gender of the animals 
he stole.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

‘* Put your trust in Providence,” cried the 
minister. ‘‘I’ll be hanged if I will until 
I’ve been down to the pool-rooms to-mor- 
row,” whispered Base Ball Joe to his neigh- 
bor at church yesterday.—Boston Globe. 


Wry, 


it was called the stirrup cup, Ivan- | 


hoe, because it has a tendency to stir up the | 


whole crowd to singing and fighting and 
You bet it was rightly 
called the stirrup cup.—Burlington Hawk- 


“CAN you draw a dog?” said a lady of a 
pad 
| aathoana caller. ‘The youth blushed ecrim- 
son, and said it depended upon two things— 
the. size of the dog and the strength of the 
=—" in his pants.— Burlington Free 
Press. 


THE sale of Queen Victoria’s book has 
almost ceased. Now, if Albert Edward will 
only publish his autobiography, accompany- 
ing it with an affidavit that it is all there, 
it’s sale would be unprecedented.— Oi] City 
Derrick. 


THE Indians are gradually gaining wis- 
dom from contact with civilization. A Sioux 
brave, who is an awful poor shot, has been 
contemptuously named by his fellow braves 
**'The- Woman-Who-Throws-Stones-At-The- 
Hens.” — Burlington Free Press. 

He—‘‘In what respect does billiards 
change my usual disposition?” She (naive- 
ly)—‘* Does it change your disposition?” 
He—‘‘ Yes; in billiards I never ‘kiss’ when 
I can helpit, whereas ordinarily—” Sie 
‘“‘ You never kiss when anybody else can help 
it!”—Harvard Lampoon. 





TABLE microscopes are coming into use. 
They are very convenient in families con- 
suming a good deal of pie. By carefully 
parting the crusts, a practised eye, with the 
aid of this microscope can easily detect the 
presence of any fruit that may get in between 
them.— Louisville Courier Journal. 


A SCIENTIST asserts that a bee can only 
sting once in two minutes. We hope no one 
will endeavor to change this law of nature 
on our account. A bee that can’t put 
enough ambition in a man at one serenade 


| to last him two minutes isn’t fit to be in 
business and ought to retire and give some 


of his friends a show.— YVonrkers Gazette. 
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Franklin Square Littosraphic Co. 


— STEAM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS:- 


FINE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS. 


Estimates Carefully Prepared. 


324, 326 and 328 Pearl St., 
—NEW YORX 


CATARRH 








Could Not Work. 

A young man six years in my 
employ was so afflicted with ca 
tarrh as to be at times incapable 
of attending to business. Ely's 
Cream Balm cured him. I have 
recommended it to several friends 
where cures have been effected 
Eugene L. Button ‘of Button & 
Ottley), 56 Warren-st., N. Y. City 

CreaM BALM causes no pain. 
Gives relief at once. Cleanses 
the head. Causes healthy secre 
tions. Abates inflammation. A 
thorough treatment will cure 
Not a liquid or snuff. Applied 
with the finger. Send for circular. 

%) cents at Druggists. 

60 cents by mail registered. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WILLARD’s HOTEL, 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The oldest and largest Hotel in the Capital. First-class in all 
respects. Open the year round. Send two three cent stamps 
for Guide Book to 

0. G. STAPLES, 
Proprietor. 





Columbia Bicycles 
THE POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY. 
Send 3cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch House, 12 Warren street, New York 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


IX, bye 











(B AFTER. ) 
LEC TRO. ‘VOLTAIC BELT and othe r ELECTRIC 


ing from Nervors Desmity,’ Lost VITALity, 
WASTING WFrakNrssEs, and all those disenses of a 
PERSONAL NATURE, ae from AxBvuses and 
OTHER Causes.  Rpee relief and complete 
restoration to Wena Vicor and _ Maxnoop 
GuaRaxterp, Send at once for Illustrated 
Famphlet free. Addre 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich, 


RUPTURE 


RELIEV (4 and CURED without the injury Trusses inflict, by 
Dr. J. A. ERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 
His ty with photographic likenesses of bad cases, before and 


after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 
— Kee else in this world. Fortunes 











Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will help 


; PRIZE. all, of either sex, to more money right away 
ait the workers absolutely sure. At once 


address True & C on Augusta, Maine. 


Beautiful Fibreno Handkerchiefs 


WANTED, AGENTS AND LADIES EVERYWHERE tosell our New 

Handkerchiefs Size e of Fiszensan [m- 

— irticle come AS FINE only marys ton ate appearance to the 

nest liner, 1 dozen Samples "Y20 rT 8p are( with special 

terms) Mai! d postpaid He ont withan 

ELeaant — ROMLED at bine r- ers ND oe (ee EE al! 
Rare cHANTE © mo Quic 


itpaid D 
bun enaeeees a CO.,  WILLAMSBURG. wv 
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